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THE LOGIC OF ANTITHESIS 


HE antithesis, such as life and death, finite and infinite, reality 
and unreality, one and many, plenum and vacuum, internal 
and external, cold and hot, pleasure and pain, or good and evil, is a 
peculiarly interesting form of negation. In many eases of antithesis, 
it is true, both the terms are positive at least in form. In meaning, 
however, each is a negative of the other. The logic of antithesis, 
then, must afford an interesting chapter in the general logic of nega- 
tion and, if antithesis may be defined as extreme difference, then also 
in the logic of difference. 

The subject of antithesis is, of course, a very old one. Also it 
has received many treatments, as might be expected. Still, whatever 
may have been said or done in the past, a new statement or a reword- 
ing always has some chance of proving worth while. Accordingly, 
without making claim to a serviceable originality and without even 
feeling any certainty of such originality, I would venture in the fol- — 
lowing six paragraphs to indicate some principles of all antithesis 
that seem very important to me, making thus what the scientists 
call, and what may be, only a preliminary report. The principles 
are these: 

1. Mutual Reproduction.—The terms of any antithesis can not 
but be relative. This is no less true of finite and infinite, real and 
unreal, plenum and vacuum, than it is of cold and hot or good and 
evil. Indeed in the case of finite and infinite, if not in those other 
cases, the relativity is a very old story. But, each term being rela- 
tive, neither can be without the character of the other. The relative 
is always the mixed. Wherefore the terms of an antithesis reproduce 
each other; and, emphatically, this is not to say that each implies 
the other only by contrast. What it says is, again, that each has in 
its own right or in its own nature the character of the other. In 
fact the reproduction must be seen as not only of each term by the 
other, but also in its entirety as of the antithesis itself by each term. 
Each term has that within itself whereby, as if internally, it harbors 
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the very antithesis as a whole of which, externally, it is only one 
member. 

2. Duplicity of Meaning.—Since the terms of any antithesis are 
thus reproductive, each reproducing the other and so harboring 
within itself both itself and its opposite, they must always have 
double meanings. The antithesis and the reproduction make this 
duplicity absolutely necessary, for where each is on both sides each 
must get, besides its first meaning, the one-sided meaning, a second 
meaning that is adequate to the both-sidedness. The opposition of 
life and death affords a simple but not at all peculiar or exceptional 
illustration. Here the distinction is a reproductive and so trans- 
posable one, but only if the terms after transposition have new 
meanings. Briefly to indicate the new meanings, there are the life 
that is simply before death or is the mere absence of death and the 
life that is superior to death; there are, on the other hand, the death 
that is only the cessation of life and the death—how shall I express 
myself, not being either theologian or biologist ?—that belongs even 
to life itself, not merely to its cessation, if the life be not superior 
to death. And, as of life and death, so of knowledge and ignorance, 
rest and motion, reality and unreality, external and internal, and so 
on. Also, in general, the duplicity, now so evident, plainly must 
always have this form: a local, narrow, one-sided meaning, to begin 
with, and then a meaning big and deep enough to take both sides up 
into itself. Wherefore we may conclude that involved in any antith- 
esis there is more than just the opposition of two terms or even 
than the possible transposition of those terms. There is also, as 
the warp in the woof, the important tension of part and whole, the 
peculiar opposition of the particular and the general; and, if this, 
then, as a result at once of the opposition, the transposition, and the 
insistent wholeness, in the very duplicity there is involved a differ- 
ence of quality. A whole is not merely more than any of its parts; 
it is different. 

3. Identity of the Opposites—What this identity means, not to 
say also what it does not mean, is fairly clear from what has been 
said. With the reproduction and the double meaning it is easy to see 
why, and in particular how, opposites can be declared identical ; 
why and how paradoxes so often go with insight. The identity is 
indeed very far from being a superficial one; superficially there 
appears anything but identity; and one who can never see or think 
beneath the surface will find in paradoxes only verbal gymnastics or 
formally logical subtleties ; but opposites are identical, being so, again, 
through their mutual reproduction and, above all, through the two 
meanings of each, one meaning being indeed always exclusive, but 
the other free and hospitable. And because of the two meanings, the 
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identity of opposites must always indicate a becoming, for that 
identity necessarily connects the two meanings, marking a change 
in the case of each term from one meaning to the other. No wonder 
that Heraclitus has always been a hard man to understand with his 
becoming, his paradoxes, and his hidden but very certain double 
meanings for all his terms! As for the becoming, too, of course it 
can not refer to any mere flat reconciliation of the antithesis, but 
also it can not refer even to a mere inversion and, except for quanti- 
tative changes, literal repetition of the antithesis; on the contrary, 
it must involve, in the first place, instead of reconciliation, a great 
sharpening of the antithesis and, in the second place, instead of 
repeating the antithesis merely in larger terms or on a larger scale, 
it must take the antithesis into a new region, new not for size alone, 
but for the difference of quality which has been pointed out. In 
short, the becoming which the identity of opposites necessarily indi- 
cates is in general nothing less than the persistence of all the antith- 
eses of life or of reality, but always with a real change of meaning 
or quality for the antithetical terms. In any antithesis, let me say, 
risking perhaps useless repetition, each term has two meanings, one 
small and obvious, the other big and hidden, and the big and hidden 
meaning, because it comprehends the things that are opposed, is 
more than just big; it is different; so that the identity of opposites 
means only a becoming that brings generalization, qualitative varia- 
tion, and renewed opposition. Were there becoming on any other 
plan, could reality change and yet be also conserved? 

4, Serial Mediation.—Doubtless to ordinary thought an antith- 
esis signifies two terms that are in what I will call a single, un- 
graded, cataclysmic difference, meaning of course a difference of 
complete exclusion, a difference under which neither term has any 
contacts, or any dealings, with the other. Metaphysical dualism as 
representing the antithesis of the material and the spiritual or im- 
material is doubtless the most notable instance of such thinking. 
The principles of reproduction, however, of duplicity, and of iden- 
tity show conclusively how inadequate any such cataclysmic differ- 
ence must be to any real antithesis. In dualism or in any other an- 
tithesis the opposed terms can no more truly have a cataclysmic 
difference than in the familiar case of day and night. Those prin- 
ciples call irrevocably for mediation through an infinite series. They 
make the antithesis seem only such a series short-circuited. Has not 
each term in its own character, in its own meanings, a ‘‘one-to-one”’ 
or ‘‘ part-for-part’’ correspondence with the antithesis, let me say the 
differential antithesis, as a whole, to which it belongs as a part, and 
ean anything but an infinite series satisfy the reproductiveness which 
such a correspondence must always imply? Again, where the oppo- 
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sites are identical through their duplicity, can anything but the in- 
finitely serial functional relation of the two things be adequate to 
their peculiar entanglement? The functional series, it is true, out- 
wardly shows merely the orderly and parallel, parallel and orderly 
movement of two terms, say, in the typical case, of one term from 
zero to infinity, of the other from infinity to zero; but the logic of any 
such function is larger or deeper than the mere outward quantitative 
form is likely to suggest. Thus, besides the quantitative form, there 
is the infinity, with its peculiar innuendo of qualitative difference, 
and there are also, not less peculiar or significant in their innuendo, 
the inverse relation of the serial approximations to zero or to infinity 
of the different terms, and the persistent differential, constituting a 
controlling principle or law, by which the series proceeds. So, em- 
phatically, the terms of an antithesis are not in a cataclysmic differ- 
ence. Their difference is serial; they have a serial mediation; and, 
if one remember both warp and woof, the mediation is not more of 
the opposite terms than of the different meanings. Moreover, as to 
this mediation, in a sense which I hope to make clear and which at 
the same time will prevent the too easy misunderstanding of the 
word itself, instead of reducing the difference the serial mediation 
intensifies it, making it truly extreme. Thus, just because the differ- 
ence is so graded, it must constitute or realize what might be called 
an unchecked and cumulative differentiation, and must therefore, as 
was said, make the difference or the antithesis extreme as no single 
cataclysmic instance could possibly do. Think of the immeasurable 
excess of the sum of all possible cases over just one last case of any 
difference. Here, once more, the familiar but wholly typical antith- 
esis of life and death may be used in illustration. Let death be 
cataclysmic, and its opposition to life is really of comparatively 
little import; but let there be a serial difference or a serial mediation 
between them, let there be such a thing as either dying or living, let 
neither ever be unmixed, that is, unaccompanied at any time by the 
other, and the opposition or antithesis is supreme, made so—no other 
word could be more expressive or more pertinent—by the very 
immanence of each term in the other. To be always dying even while 
one lives is no ordinary death. To be always living even while one 
dies is no ordinary life. And, as of life and death, so, mutatis mu- 
tandis, of good and evil, motion and rest, plenum and vacuum. The 
logic that lies back of the series would thus seem to suggest that in 
some way true opposites must be not merely reproductive, nor yet 
only double in meaning and so identical, but also, as if to make the 
intimacy as close as possible, mutually immanent. The serial media- 
tion, to say the least, shows them immanent in the sense of being, not 
indeed structurally, but functionally identical. 
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5. Difference at Once in Kind and Degree.—Here little can be 
added to what has been said already. Frequently, however, differ- 
ence in degree is treated as no real difference, gradation and con- 
tinuity being falsely taken as synonymous, and it is, accordingly, 
well in this separate paragraph to give emphasis to what is certainly 
the consistent and logical view, namely, that gradation must always 
mean real difference, the realest sort of difference. Gradation is al- 
ways some difference functionally expressed, and this, involving two 
terms, can hardly signify continuity. A continuous series, where the 
series is a function—and any other series seems meaningless—is a 
self-contradiction. The functional series, too, may have unity, but 
not of the sort that continuity usually denotes. Where there is dif- 
ference in degree, there is supreme difference in kind, although at 
the same time there is the real unity of the functional relation. 

But such confident association of difference in kind with differ- 
ence in degree, and the previous suggestion of immanence as expres- 
sive of the relation between things quite antithetical, or of serial 
mediation as sharpening an antithesis even while it connects the 
things opposed, certainly do call for explanation along other lines 
than those which have so far been followed. However cogent and 
imperative the logic so far presented here may have been, there is 
still a sense of something not yet said. All that has been said may be 
quite true of difference or of antithesis, but the question remains: 
What else is true? What, if anything, will make the foregoing as 
intelligible as it seems logical? In the next paragraph at least a 
partial answer to this question will, I think, be found. 

6. Dimensional Difference—The fact that difference, especially 
as expressed in antitheses, may be dimensional, may not be the key, 
but I believe it to be a very important notch in the key that will un- 
lock the remaining mysteries of antithesis or of difference in general. 
Indeed, as seems to me, what has been said so far in this paper, es- 
pecially in the last two numbered paragraphs, virtually has been an 
indication of dimensional character or rather, more exactly, of the 
peculiar relation that one dimension bears to another. In other 
words, any antithesis, having two terms, would seem to be also two- 
dimensional. Slightly to reword what has been said, the terms of 
any antithesis imply qualitative difference; being ‘‘identical’’ or 
‘‘immanent,’’ although different, they are necessarily mutually 
implicative or general to each other; and a functional series expresses 
at once their unity and their difference. Just these things, however, 
constitute what seem to me to be the essential conditions of a two- 
dimensional region. Thus, to take the simplest and most direct illus- 
tration available, length and breadth are certainly internal implica- 
tions of each other, and their difference very plainly involves some- 
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thing besides a quantitative distinction. All dimensional differences, 
not merely that of length and breadth, are qualitative. Of course as 
differences of direction they are quantitatively measurable; so are 
the differences of distance in either of their particular directions ; 
but the former differences distinctly are not of the same sort or kind 
as the latter. Also the quantitative variations within any given 
direction or dimension may be functionally related with those of any 
other direction or dimension, or quantitative differences of direction 
or dimension, that is, angular differences, may be functionally related 
with the differences within any direction or dimension; but in all 
eases a functional relation involves more than mere quantitative 
difference. In a word, therefore, the spatial dimensions, length and 
breadth, or, let me say, the spatial dimensions in general, whatever 
their names or whatever their number, being characteristically the 
terms of functions, are qualitatively rather than quantitatively 
different; and space itself as dimensional, whether two-dimensional 
or n-dimensional, is no mere mass or quantum, but is a proper 
medium, or, if you please, a proper container, of things at once quan- 
titatively variant, qualitatively different, and functionally related. 
By the kind ordering of providence or by the pleasant accidents of 
nature, the multi-dimensional character of space seems eminently 
suited, I can not quite say, to a pluralistic universe, but to a universe 
that is big with more than just one sort of thing, to a universe that 
is qualitatively plural.’ It is suited, too, to a universe whose differ- 


*This is hardly the place, nor am I competent, for a critical discussion of 
space in general or of the Euclidean space in particular. The above references 
to space and its dimensions have been rather boldly made for purposes of needed 
illustration of the dimensional difference which I seem to see in any antithesis. 
The terms of any antithesis are qualitatively different and yet functionally 
related; so are the dimensions of space; and doubtless with such an analogy 
between the two I should be content. In this note, however, I have to go a little 
farther with my layman’s account of dimensional space. Thus, it has seemed 
to me as if the Euclidean space with its three rectangular dimensions might be 
spoken of as the logical whole in extension. Thus, no science being so hospitable 
to hypothesis as mathematics, I would hypothesize that the right angle is the 
spatial representative of any distinct difference in kind; and on this hypothesis 
I would venture to say that any single difference is two-dimensional, but that a 
multiplicity of differences, that is, of different differences, in short a general 
plurality, must be three-dimensional. Logically, it should be remembered, the 
third dimension is not just one dimension among others; it is third, and is, 
accordingly, a dimensional variant or a differential compounding of the region 
already defined by the first and second. Moreover, add a fourth dimension and, 
at least on the rectangular hypothesis, the resulting region, if it may still be so 
called, will spring from an involution or an intensification of the extensive three- 
dimensional region already defined. Beyond the third dimension, the dimensional 
variation or increases can be seen only as giving matter or content to Euclid’s 
merely geometrical solidity. Indeed, if now I be not too fantastic, it even seems 
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ences are antithetical, for the antithetical difference characteristically 
is dimensional, being, to repeat the story very concisely, qualitative, 
implicative, and functional. 

That the second dimension is an implication of the first may not 
yet be as clear as it should be, and yet mathematically simple addi- 
tion, which is one-dimensional, implies multiplication, which is two- 
dimensional, or the defined line implies the plane, the given length 
or side the area. Moreover, the implication here is truly inherent. 
Thus, addition and limitation, as in the case of the given length, al- 
though formally representing number or length only as mass, very 
plainly do imply the character of the ratio; and this distinction be- 
tween mass and ratio is a distinction involving just the difference 
between one and two or, even more generally, between and n+ 1 
dimensions. Ratio, too, is always functional, not simply quantita- 
tive. But, more than this, the implications of any dimensional field, 
be the number of dimensions one or n, may be said to be made ex- 
plicit whenever any operation within the given field is projected to 
infinity. Such projection, by virtually abstracting the given field, 
or, say, by reducing this to ‘‘zero,’’ liberates the principle of the 
operation from its formal and always somewhat one-sided setting, 
and so exposes or at last reveals, what at least those who have eyes 
may see, the hitherto hidden other dimension of the operation. There 
always is another dimension when there is an operation. Thus, at 
infinity such a series as the following: 1, 4, $, 4... 0, or, geomet- 
rically, 1, 4, 4, 4, has for its last term the operation of halving with- 
out anything left to halve, and this is certainly equivalent to a sepa- 
ration, a splendid isolation, of ratio from the given mass, and so to 
what is at least a very strong innuendo for another dimension. In- 
deed, remembering that infinity is meaningless without an ‘‘opera- 
tion’’ of some kind, I find myself constrained to translate any n- 
dimensional region at infinity into an » + 1 dimensional region, and 
accordingly to conclude—perhaps a digression in this paper—that as 
applied to space infinity means dimensional rather than merely 
quantitative variation. Quantitatively any space may be as large as 
you please, but no space, no line, no plane, no solid, is infinite, just 
to me as if any additional dimension, be it second or fourth or nth, might be 
said in some sense to express something that is implicit to the dimensional region 
just below, perhaps as multiplication is implicit to addition or area to definite 
length, and so to make the difference in general between n-dimensions and 
n + 1-dimensions quite parallel to that between form and content. Only, again 
on the rectangular hypothesis, at the fourth dimension the material significance 
of the new dimension is forced upon the attention, as in neither of the earlier 
cases, for at this dimension the dimensional field is plainly seen to be necessarily 


turned into itself. (Cf. article in Mind, April, 1911, ‘‘Dualism, Parallelism, 
and Infinitism,’’ especially pp. 221-5.) 
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quantitatively infinite. Still, the mere infinity of space aside, what 
all this means here is simply that spacially one dimension inherently 
implies another, and that infinity is always an innuendo for that 
other dimension, and consequently that with good reason the dif- 
ference expressed in any antithesis may be spoken of as dimensional. 
Recall that the terms of the antithesis, like spacial dimensions, not 
only are qualitative, implicative, and functional, but also imply the 
infinite series. 

7. Parallelism in All Difference—Any single case of real differ- 
ence is dual and is in so far a case of antithesis. The terms of an 
antithesis, however, logically require serial mediation, as has been 
explained here, and the serial variation, so determined, is analyzable 
into an ‘‘orderly and parallel, parallel and orderly, movement of the 
terms.’’ In other words, incidentally to the mediation, each term 
shows variants that correspond specifically in every instance to the 
variations in the other, so that all the important conditions of what 
—at least when the question is of mind and matter—is commonly 
known as parallelism seem to be fulfilled in any difference or an- 
tithesis. But the parallelism in all antithetical difference is no mere 
‘‘oecasionalism.’’ The relation is very far from being external to 
its terms. Indeed this has been indicated quite definitely, although 
perhaps not as directly as it should be, in a foregoing paragraph. 
Thus, more directly and in more detail, given the condition of 
parallelism between two terms that are antithetical, and given as 
valid the conclusion, reached here, that antithetical terms are repro- 
ductive, double, identical, and serially mediated, then in the paral- 
lelism, which is incident to the serial mediation, there can be detected 
a process, the very becoming to which reference has been made 
already, having the following important aspects: 

(a) Identification, but in the sense that each term gradually 
loses itself in the other or takes the other into itself, in either way 
of putting it, the two terms becoming indifferent or identical in 
respect to their first meanings. 

(6) Transformation, or qualitative change, in the sense that with 
the parallelism, or at least with the becoming which this must imply 
or be a sort of cross-section of, the terms necessarily pass from their 
first to their second meanings, from their small meanings before iden- 
tification to their large and qualitatively new meanings after identi- 
fication. 

(c) Persistence or renewal of the antithesis; persistence in the 
sense that, because the identification and the transformation are 
coincident processes, the opposition is always rising and assertive, 
even while it is passing, rising as to the new meanings, passing as to 
the old, or renewal in the sense merely of such repetition as the 
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change of meaning must require. Thus who sees only the parallelism, 
external and occasionalistic, sees a very small part of what is 
going on. 

And here I must bring this possibly merely preliminary report 
to a close. Only, as I do so, I can not refrain from suggesting some 
of the important problems that may find interesting solutions from 
the treatment of antithesis given in this paper. The problems I 
would mention are three, and from widely removed quarters. Thus: 
(1) What is the effect on psychophysical parallelism of the fact that 
the ‘‘parallel’’ terms are always antithetical? (2) If the two 
schools, either of ethics or of theory of knowledge, the intuitional or 
idealistic and the utilitarian or empirical, may be said to base 
morality, or valid knowledge, on the internal and the external re- 
spectively, what effect on the interpretation of the history of ethics 
or theory of knowledge must result from the present logic of antith- 
esis? And (3), What are the consequences to a doctrine of motion 
of the conclusion, here reached, that quantitatively space is always 
finite, its infinity standing, not for infinite quantity, but for dimen- 
sional or qualitative variation? Is an infinite velocity, for example, 
to be entertained even in thought? 


ALFRED H. Luoyp. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 





CONTINENTAL CRITICS OF PRAGMATISM 
II. Ivraui1an Critics 


N pointing out the deficiencies of the current pragmatism from the 
point of view of theology the French criticism has reached its 
highest point. We may therefore turn to the Italian attitude 
towards this subject. Bourdeau has already given a somewhat un- 
favorable account of the southern variations of the system. Accord- 
ing to him, pragmatism, which began as an Anglo-Saxon reaction 
against intellectualism and rationalism, has among the subtler 
Latins been transformed into a Machiavellian opportunism, an 
abandonment of the world to our particular fancies, in fact to what- 
ever volitions eventuate in success.2 Reference is here obviously 
made to James’s protégé, the sky-rocket Papini.2* His individualism 
is further exemplified in the case of Prezzolini, one of the founders 
of the obsolescent journal Ji Leonardo. The latter’s modification of 
pragmatism is then designated a pure sophistication. When James, 
2“ Pragmatisme et modernisme,” pp. 83, 84. 


*Cf. my review of his “Il Tragico Quotidiano,” The Nation, November, 
1907. 
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in his treatment of the deity, reserves the name of gentleman for this 
prince of shades, Prezzolini, imitating his master, sees fit to define 
man as a sentimental gorilla. To dominate one’s fellow beings it is 
but necessary to play upon their fancies and prejudices. By the 
arts of rhetoric, by the tricks so skillfully employed by diplomat, 
politician, and auctioneer, one can overcome all opposition and 
mold intractable humanity to one’s wishes. This is the French- 
man’s interpretation of the Italianate pragmatism.” It is scarcely 
fair thus to resolve that variation. There is more in it than the crea- 
tion of a modern Machiavelli, for other writers of the Peninsula have 
disparaged this revival of the opportunist teachings of ‘‘I] Principe.’’ 

Among these writers it is Chiappelli who has most successfully 
exposed the insufficiency of opportunism for the deeper problems of 
thought and life. To him the recent renaissance of philosophy in 
America and France has shown a veritable originality of the specula- 
tive spirit, a new restlessness against the older forms of thought. 
The very revolt against the great dogmatic systems has included a 
revolt against science itself. Pragmatism itself is a proof of this. 
Its very discontent with intellectualism betokens a wider vision. 
In giving play to the emotional and the passional, in emphasizing the 
primacy of will, it tends towards an idealism transcending mere 
utilitarianism.*® 

Chiappelli here brings to notice the latent idealism in the Amer- 
ican nature with which the primitive pragmatist, the Yankee ex- 
ponent of mere success, is bound to reckon. The principle of Pierce, 
which resolves our choice of speculative systems into a game of pitch- 
ing pennies, can not hold indefinitely in a land which has known 
Emerson”® and harbored Berkeley. The latter’s subjective idealism 
Chiappelli considers to be revived in James’s humanism. Whether 
such idealism can be rendered objective, and therefore serve as a 
check to the radical pragmatic empiricism, is a problem. That result 
has been in a measure already obtained in Italy. If subjective 
idealism is manifested in the Leonardo of Florence, a broader 
idealism is coming to light in the Rinnuovamento and the Cenobiwm 
of Lugano. 

Italian modernism as a partial reflection of the new humanism 
furnishes a suggestive hint as to the theologic fate of American prag- 
matism. The Italian clergy at first eagerly grasped a doctrine which 
would rehabilitate a waning faith. The first work in James’s trilogy 

™*“ Pragmatisme et modernisme,” p. 87. 

* Alessandro Chiappelli, “Les tendances vives de la philosophie contem- 
poraine,” Revue philosophique, March, 1910, pp. 219, 224. 

*Chiappelli (Revue philosophique, March, 1910, p. 231) traces Emerson’s 


idealism to Germany. I am éndeavoring to show elsewhere that it was 
indigenous. 
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gave to religious beliefs a new vogue. But the second of these works 
burned the fingers of the orthodox. The Fechnerian hierarchy of 
world-souls advocated in ‘‘A Pluralistic Universe’’ could searcely be 
understood, much less accepted, outside of Swedenborgian and pos- 
sibly Mormon circles! The Italian eritic is therefore right in pre- 
saging little success amongst us for this revival of animism and poly- 
theism. If he had known the rigors of monotheism in America, he 
might justly have called James a sort of Yankee Julian the Apostate. 
In all this an essential weakness of pragmatism is implied. As a 
cosmology it is an historic retrogression. As Chiappelli observes, 
the religious conscience has reached the highest point of its evolution 
in monotheism. So while a pluralistic conception may be just as a 
natural protest against a too abstract absolutism, yet ultimately that 
pluralism is nothing but an empirical and provisional view, an 
atomistic form like that of the cell in a monadology.?* 

How then can pragmatism and rationalism be reconciled? In the 
modern renaissance of spiritual values, in the attempts to complete 
science, justify religion, and ennoble life, there is, as Chiappelli 
declares, something really solemn. In the rise of American prag- 
matism there is, therefore, more than a grandiose manifestation of 
energy brought out in a young civilization greedy of imperialism. 
Rather is it a new philosophy of faith and feeling necessary to estab- 
lish the human equilibrium after the negations of agnosticism and 
the limitations of criticism.** For these words from a foreign ob- 
server an American may be grateful. But is it still possible to bring 
about that suggested reconciliation between pragmatism and ration- 
alism? Hébert had expressed a pious wish for that result in his 
hope that the twentieth century would see a closer union of positive 
science and speculative philosophy. And while Chiappelli believes 
that the contrast between the new radical empiricism of the prag- 
matists and the rationalism of the idealists is not an irreducible 
antinomy, yet he confesses that their approximation may be indefi- 
nitely prolonged. He aspires to a cooperation between natural 
science and metaphysics, but that is as far.as he gets. The difficul- 
ties of the cooperation are too great, and these difficulties are brought 
out by his compatriots. 

To Aliotta is left the task of showing the inherent nature of 
pragmatism to be irreconcilable with idealism. The American move- 
ment is to him little but a revival of British empiricism. Bacon, 
Hume, and Spencer are the real ancestors of James, and consequently 
in the latter there is an inherited tendency to relativism at the 
expense of rationalism. When James talks of practical results he 


Les tendances vives de la philosophie contemporaine,” p. 242. 
* Tbid., p. 247. 
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does but echo Lord Verulam. The latter may have let slip some 
words about the value of contemplatio rerum, but his paramount 
interest lay in inventio fructus. So with Hume; he did not wholly 
deny the value of disinterested research, but his main advice was to 
make science human, refer it directly to action. And Spencer also, 
while holding to a theory of evolution, made even the logical struc- 
ture of thought a means of adaptation which, like all the other 
organs, has its origin in vital needs.”® 

Pragmatism is in truth an Anglo-Saxon plant, but it has likewise 
some continental roots. Relativism as opposed to rationalism, the 
reasons of the heart as opposed to the reasons of the head, are to be 
found in Pascal, while the will to believe is adumbrated by the doc- 
trines of Renouvier. Nevertheless, along with these similarities 
there are differences, for American pragmatism possesses a distinct 
physiognomy of its own. This is shown indirectly by the fact that 
the ‘‘new’’ French philosophy, such as that of Bergson and Le Roy, 
emphasizes not so much the external, practical, empirical, as the 
internal, spiritual, profound. Now of the three varieties of prag- 
matism specified by Dewey, as respectively applying to objects, to 
ideas, and to beliefs, the criterion is not so much one of internal as of 
external harmony. The pragmatic laws are less ends in themselves 
than means to success; and while the logical function has an active 
part in the evolution of experience, every cognitive act is judged in 
so far as it ‘‘makes a difference to and in things.’’®® 

In emphasizing the empirical at the expense of the rational, 
pragmatism, claims Aliotta, lacks a real ontology, since it makes the 
universe appear not sub specie eternitatis, but sub specie genera- 
tionis. In this there is discovered a certain mark of modesty, for 
pragmatism does not wish to say that thought creates reality, as 
idealism pretends to do, because its function is solely that of recog- 
nizing, of reconstructing, an empirical situation, already existing. 
But does this functional, this non-ontological program lead to rela- 
tivism, as Aliotta claims? In making reality plastic, and indeter- 
minate except for our volitions, there would seem to be some ground 
for a certain disregard of environmental restrictions of which Bald- 
win complains.** That such is a limit of pragmatism James denies 
in his replies to the misunderstanders of pragmatism.*? But that 
denial does not appear adequate, for pragmatism remains predom- 
inantly subjective; its dynamic point of view turns into an indeter- 

*A. Aliotta, “Il pragmatismo anglo-americano,” La cultura filosofica, 
March-April, 1909, p. 106. 

<1) pragmatismo anglo-americano,” pp. 108-121. 


3 Psychological Review, January, 1904. 
% Philosophical Review, Vol. 18, No. 1. — 
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minism; indeed, with all its practicality, it is averse to that form of 
realism which holds that things have a proper nature, and follow 
certain rules that are not made by us, but are to be recognized as 
independent of our subjective activity if we wish in any way to 
dominate them. In short, these new empiricists should follow the 
dictum of their great predecessor, the dictum of Bacon—natura non 
nisi parendo vincitur.** 

So much for Aliotta; with Giovanni Cesca we have a view of 
pragmatism which pushes it back to the beginnings of Protestantism. 
Like the latter, it is called a reaction of the interior against the 
exterior, a revolt of faith against authority. And this new Protest- 
antism, like the old, being based upon the principle of individualism, 
runs the danger of falling into atomism and anarchy, and into the 
inertia of mysticism.** Cesca’s strictures are evidently called forth 
by the north Italian pragmatists whose motto appears to be fingunt 
creduntque. But the kindred American subjectivism is also in- 
volved. If belief creates its object, there is truly manifest a tend- 
ency away from the scientific and towards the transcendental. If 
the laws of the world lie solely in the human judgment, this would 
indeed turn the pragmatist into the man-god of Novalis whom Prez- 
zolini holds up to admiration.** 

This resolution of pragmatism is somewhat curious. As Bour- 
deau has previously shown,** it is a pure sophistication. But such a 
tendency to sublimate the subjective, to build a world out of indi- 
vidual fancies, is not characteristic of the entire movement. There 
is one wing that leans to irrationalism, there is another that has 
rational bases to its thought. If the Italian school has inclined 
towards the transcendental and metempirical, the early American 
school has been more cautious. Pierce rightly contended against the 
transformations by his successors of his pragmaticism into their 
pragmatism; that which started as an heuristic principle should 
never have been permitted to develop beyond the principle of 
Nietzsche which distinguishes the truth and falsity of doctrines by 
their validity.*" 

Cesea’s criticism appears a trifle reactionary and contradictory. 
He would keep the movement in its primitive, larval state, yet he 
grants that one cause of its rapid development has been its approxi- 
mation to the functional as against the older structural psychology. 


8“ T] pragmatismo anglo-americano,” p. 131. 

* Giovanni Cesca, “ La filosofia dell’ azione,’ Biblioteca Sandrone, No. 338, 
p. 262. 

% «Tq filosofia dell’ azione,” p. 263. 

%*“ Pragmatisme et modernisme,” Ch. V. 

1“ Ta filosofia dell’ azione,” p. 272. 
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An acceptance of modern biological notions is given as another cause 
of its success. But while functionalism and pragmatism agree in 
their instrumental interpretation of knowledge, they differ in their 
philosophic conclusions. The one gives merely a vital, the other tends 
towards a veridical, interpretation of the useful, and thus runs off 
from bionomics into epistemology. Cesca finds no fault with the 
biological theory of utility as being one of relativity, yet he criticizes 
pragmatism for a relativity which tends towards the solipsistic and 
away from the social.** The criticism is well taken, but hardly in 
this connection. It is from a biological and not an epistemological 
standpoint that the last and most weighty objection to present prag- 
matism may be raised. There is that narrow opportunism which is 
contented with immediate personal success, a Machiavellian self- 
satisfaction which, as Cesca says, may prove of grave harm to the 
individual. But that broader opportunism, which passes beyond 
the absolute autonomy of the individual and takes into consideration 
the external criterion of social authority—this pragmatism has not 
yet reached.*® 


I. WoopBRIDGE RILEY. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 





AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE FUSION OF COLORED 
AND COLORLESS LIGHT SENSATION 
THE LOCUS OF THE ACTION 


HE following is a brief preliminary statement of the results of 
experiments carried on in the Bryn Mawr college laboratory 
during the past year to determine at what physiological level the 
action of brightness! upon color excitation may be assumed to take 
place. A full report of this work will take the following form: 
(1) A brief statement will be made of previous work done by the 
writers on after-image and contrast sensations aroused by stimuli in 
which no color was sensed. (2) An explanation will be sought for 
the results obtained in this work in terms of the influence of bright- 
ness upon color excitation. (3) Evidence will be submitted that the 
level at which this influence takes place is posterior to that usually 
ascribed to the paired processes, positive and negative. (4) A sug- 
gestion will be made as to the level at which other visual fusions take 
place, subject to modification by the results of work now in progress. 
In a paper read before the Princeton meeting of experimentalists 


*“ La filosofia dell’ azione,” p. 273. 
® Ibid., pp. 281, 283. 


*For the sake of brevity, brightness is used here as a general term for the 
colorless sensation series—white, black, and the grays. 
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in 1908, one of the writers discussed the experimental conditions 
under which he had obtained colored after-image and contrast sen- 
sations from stimuli in which no color was sensed. A formulation 
of these conditions, together with the evidence of allied limen and 
fusion experiments, showed the phenomenon to be a peculiarity of 
the inhibitive action of brightness upon color. Brightness fused with 
color inhibits its saturation. With the possible exception of the re- 
gion just within the limits of sensitivity for two colors, the following 
may be stated roughly as a law of this action for all colors and all 
parts of the retina: white inhibits most, grays in the order from light 
to dark next, and black the least. The technique, then, of getting, 
for example, a colored after-image from a stimulus in which no color 
is sensed becomes merely a matter of fusing the least favorable 
brightness quality with the stimulus color, and the most favorable 
with the after-image color. When this technique was carried out in 
its best form, the colored after-image was gotten in practically every 
case. 

Two interpretations of this phenomenon are possible. It may be 
considered (1) that this action upon the stimulus color takes place 
in the retina at the level of the paired processes, positive and nega- 
tive, in which case we should expect the negative excitation to be 
diminished by whatever diminishes the positive excitation; or (2) 
it occurs posterior to the level of the paired processes, in which case 
neither the positive nor the negative color excitation would be af- 
fected by the brightness excitation. The central response alone 
would be modified. If the results of the preceding investigation are 
granted, the second interpretation alone seems tenable. If the color 
in the stimulus is inhibited by the addition of a brightness excitation, 
and no effect of the inhibition is observed in the after-image, it seems 
fair to infer that the inhibition takes place posterior to the level of 
the after-image process. But the previous investigation was not 
quantitative. The results obtained did not show, for example, that 
the inhibition of the stimulus color had no effect upon the after- 
image. They showed merely that, working near the limen, the 
stimulus color might be inhibited and the complementary color still 
be sensed in the after-image. A part of the present program, then, 
becomes the attempt to determine, as accurately as possible, to what 
degree, if at all, the intensity of the after-image excitation is de- 
creased by adding to the stimulus color a brightness excitation un- 
favorable to its saturation. This determination should have a two- 
fold bearing. First, it should make plain, once for all, why it is 
possible to get color in the after-image when none is sensed in the 
stimulus. (It has never been claimed, for example, that it is pos- 
sible to get an after-image of a brightness stimulus so weak as to be 
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below the limen of sensation.) And, secondly, it will throw some 
light on the broader problem presented by the fusion of brightness 
with color. By serving to indicate the level at which this fusion 
takes place, this determination helps, for example, to explain a num- 
ber of somewhat puzzling phenomena attendant upon the fusion of 
brightness with color, in case of positive, contrast, and after-image 
sensation. 

The question of the level at which the action takes place, how- 
ever, need not rest upon one line of evidence alone. There are two 
effects of brightness upon color. (1) It reduces its saturation, and 
(2) it changes the quality or tone of certain colors. Both types of 
effect have been pressed into service in this investigation. Further- 
more, the problem has been extended to contrast as well as to after- 
image. It has been found, for example, that a change in the satura- 
tion or quality of the inducing color caused by adding a brightness 
excitation does not produce the appropriate or expected change in 
the contrast color. We have, then, similar evidence that the action 
of brightness on color takes place posterior to the level at which in- 
duction takes place. In brief, it is shown in this study: (1) that 
when the color of the stimulus is inhibited by the addition of a 
brightness excitation, the intensity of the after-excitation, judged in 
terms of the duration of the after-image, is not affected by this in- 
hibition; (2) that when the tone of the color aroused by a given 
stimulus is changed by the addition of a brightness excitation, the 
color of the after-image does not undergo a complementary change; 
(3) that when the saturation of the inducing color is inhibited by the 
addition of a brightness excitation, the saturation of the contrast 
color is not affected by the change; (4) that when the tone or quality 
of the inducing color is modified by adding a brightness excitation, 
the tone of the contrast color is not determined in the complementary 
direction. 

The technique for the control of the brightness conditions, which 
is a most important feature of the work, can not be gone into in this 
brief report. It will be sufficient to say that, in case of the after- 
image experiments, for example, the brightness excitation had to be 
added to the stimulus color in such a fashion that it did not itself 
give an after-image; for if it had, this brightness after-image would 
in turn have acted upon the colored after-image, and we should not 
have gotten as colored after-image the direct sensation response to 
the negative color excitation. But by the proper control of the 
brightness conditions throughout the experiments, it was possible to 
isolate or shell out, so to speak, in the form of the colored after-image, 
the sensation response to the negative color process in the retina, and 
thus have a means of testing directly whether or not the positive 
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process was inhibited by the addition of the brightness excitation. 
A similar control of brightness conditions was exercised in the con- 
trast experiments, with the results mentioned in (3) and (4) above. 





C. E. FERR£z, 
M. G. Rano. 
Bryn MAweg COLLEGE. 
SOCIETIES 
THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


HE Fourth International Congress of Philosophy was held at 
Bologna, April 6-11, in accordance with the general program 
previously published. The absence of several men who were ex- 
pected to take a prominent part in the work of the Congress, how- 
ever, made it necessary to modify the program very considerably. 
Indeed, the news which met the delegates on their first arrival at 
Bologna, that Windelband, Riehl, Ostwald, Poincaré, Lalande, Stout, 
and others on the program were all to be absent, seemed at first to 
render doubtful the success of the Congress. The committee of ar- 
rangements, however, were fortunately able to fill the places thus left 
vacant, and to present a well-balanced and interesting program 
which was carried through with much enthusiasm. The registration 
of members amounted to more than three hundred. Italy had natu- 
rally the largest representation, both in members present and in 
speakers. In addition to the distinguished president, Professor 
Enriques, Tocco, Peano, Croce, Valli, Chiapelli, Padoa, Gemelli de 
Sarlo, and others took a prominent part in the proceedings of the 
Congress. Among the French representatives were Boutroux, Berg- 
son, Léon, de Roberty, Rey, Durkheim, Parodi, and Langevin. 
Kiilpe, Driesch, Deussen, Nelson, Elsenhaus, de Keyserling, Deyoff, 
Itelson, and others spoke for Germany, while Belgium, Switzerland, 
Poland, Russia, and nearly all the countries of continental Europe 
were represented. The only papers presented in English were by 
Dr. Schiller, of Oxford, on ‘‘Error’’; Miss E. C. Jones, of Cam- 
bridge, on ‘‘A New Law of Thought and Its Implications’’; Dr. E. 8. 
Russell, of London, on ‘‘ Vitalism’’; Miss Mary Mills Patrick, of Con- 
stantinople, on ‘‘ Aunesidemus’’; Dr. Sheffer, of Harvard University, 
presenting in French a paper entitled, ‘‘La classe des ‘primitives’ 
de l’algébre de la logique.’’ The representatives from America were 
Professor Fullerton, of Columbia (who was called upon to preside at 
several of the sessions), Dr. Sheffer, and the writer of this note. 
The Congress was held under the high patronage of the King of 
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Italy, who sent his cousin, the Duke of Abruzzi, as his representative 
to convey a message of welcome to the delegates assembled in the 
main hall of the old university building on April 6. An address of 
welcome was also presented on behalf of the city by the Prefect of 
Bologna. On behalf of the delegates Professor Kiilpe, of Bonn, re- 
sponded with fitting words of thanks to the King and to the city for 
the courtesies shown to the Congress, and at the same session the 
president of the Congress, Professor Enriques, presented his address 
on ‘‘The Problem of Reality,’ in which he defined the respective 
spheres of science, philosophy, and religion. 

One session of each day was devoted to a general conference, in 
which two or three addresses were given on topics of general interest, 
which were in some eases followed by discussion ; and one session was 
given up to simultaneous meetings of various sections, where shorter 
papers were read and discussed. These sections were arranged 
under the following headings: General Philosophy and Meta- 
physics; History of Philosophy; Logic and Theory of the Sci- 
ences; Ethics; Philosophy of Religion; Legal and Social Phi- 
losophy; Esthetics; Psychology. In general, the plans for these 
meetings had been carefully made; but a good deal of confusion re- 
sulted from the mysterious and unexplained absences of many who 
had announced their intention of taking part in the program. In 
some sections only one or two speakers appeared out of a list of five 
or six. The papers actually read, however, were representative of 
the various departments of philosophical interest, and in many cases 
were vigorously discussed, though, as a rule, papers presented in 
English and German were not generally understood. It seems im- 
possible at this time to give any analysis of the content of the papers 
presented to the Congress, or to form any opinion as to what views 
are likely to prove especially suggestive and fruitful for the future 
development of philosophy. For such conclusions it will be neces- 
sary to wait for the publication of the official proceedings of the 
Congress. The sections best attended, and in which the greatest in- 
terest was perhaps manifested, were those on general philosophy, and 
on logic and methodology of the sciences; while a large number of 
papers dealt with the relations of science and philosophy, and with 
an analysis of certain fundamental conceptions common to both 
science and philosophy. 

The reception given to the delegates was most cordial, and the 
hospitality of the university and the city of Bologna most generous. 
In addition to private entertainments there was an informal recep- 
tion given by the university on the evening of April 5, a reception 
and dinner offered by the city, an excursion to Ravenna, where the 
visitors were entertained by the government of that city. The 
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museums, galleries, and other public institutions of Bologna were 
also thrown open to the visitors. 

An invitation was presented from President Butler of Columbia 
University to hold the Fifth International Congress, in 1915, in New 
York City. This invitation, presented by Professor Fullerton, 
aroused much interest, and its acceptance was favored by a consider- 
able number of the delegates present. In presenting the greetings of 
the American Philosophical Association, the writer took occasion to 
second the invitation of Columbia University in behalf of that Asso- 
ciation and of American philosophical scholars as a whole. The 
objections of distance and expense, urged by certain representatives 
of France and Italy, led finally to the decision to accept the invita- 
tion of the University of London to hold the next International 
Congress in that city. Lord Roseberry, as Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of London, was named honorary president, and Professor Ber- 
nard Bosanquet president of the Fifth Congress, to be held in 1915. 
While this decision was accepted heartily by all, it is evident that 
there is a very genuine and general interest among European 
scholars in the philosophical work now being done in America, and 
that there is a strong disposition on the part of many members of the 
Congress to accept the invitation at an early date to cross the ocean 
for an International Congress of Philosophy. 

J. E. CREIGHTON. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Riddles of the Sphinx: A Study in the Philosophy of Humanism. F. C. 
S. Scuttter. New and Revised Edition. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1910. 

No less than politics, philosophy is confirming the recent epigram: 

“ Our old men are radicals, and our young men conservatives.” Of the 

numerous contemporary illustrations of this in the field of metaphysics, 

none is more striking, and assuredly none more entertaining, than Mr. 

Schiller’s new “ Riddles of the Sphinx,” which is at once more and less 

than the original edition of nineteen years ago; less in that it has suffered 

“a little toning down”—as the preface assures us—and more in that 

many annotations have been woven in. But the Sphinx changes not, nor 

do her riddles and their answers. “ The central doctrines ” of Mr. Schil- 
ler’s volume “ are essentially unchanged, and may be taken to attest the 
stability of the author’s personality.” This confession is true. The book 
is the old book, and Mr. Schiller’s personality is stable—be it said to the 
confusion of those who have sneeringly described him as a flighty radical, 
fresh as May dew and no less evanescent. His philosophy reveals a mind 
respectful of the past and unshakable in its faith that the great questions 
were correctly put and answered centuries ago. This compliment will not 
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be withdrawn in case Mr. Schiller pronounces it an abominable misunder- 
standing of his writings—which the reviewer fears he may do, inasmuch 
as his preface declares that humanism “ has rendered more or less out of 
date every earlier work in metaphysics, in much the same way as the rise 
of evolutionism rendered out of date every pre-Darwinian book on 
biology.” 

The genuine conservative never dreams that the questions his an- 
cestors raised may have been altogether products of local and transient 
circumstances. Pragmatists, of course, not only dream this, but adduce 
some pretty convincing fulfilments of it; pragmatists are radicals, though, 
and Mr. Schiller wisely calls himself by another name. For he is strug- 
gling to reconcile (O blessed word!) philosophy, science, and religion. 
“Should we not cherish the hope of a final reconciliation of these three 
speculative activities, of such a harmony of all the elements of thought 
as is worthy of their common parentage (which, he says, is animism!), 
and as will enable all in the end to subserve in unison to the attainment 
of the perfect life? ... May not the true religion be but the emotional 
aspect of the true philosophy?” Twentieth-century people might suggest 
that religion is the hysterical aspect of befuddled philosophy, and that to 
“reconcile” its yearnings and visions with spectral analysis and amphi- 
mixis is about as profitable a pastime as reconciling hallucinations with 
normal, socially corrected testimony. Far be such impiety from the true 
ancestor-worshipper ! 

The thorough conservative is, to the core, intellectualistic—so very 
intellectualistic that he suspects it not. He believes his feelings and con- 
duct are absolutely shaped, colored, and directed by reason; what he 
thinks out concerning the drift and the nature of things in general—in 
brief, his conclusions about God, freedom, and immortality—will in- 
evitably make life endurable or unendurable, worth living or fit only to 
be quenched. And, furthermore, he believes that, if “the fundamental 
perversity or irrationality of all things” can be shown, he is plunged 
into pessimism, which is “ the utter negation of life.” This is the precise 
and much-repeated opinion of Mr. Schiller. It is the exact opposite of 
pragmatism, you will observe; for Mr. Schiller believes there is a “ mean- 
ing ” to life as a whole, whereas pragmatists most explicitly limit “ mean- 
ing” to a type of relation within the cognitive situation. “It is futile,” 
says Mr. Schiller, “to bid us confine ourselves to this present world of 
phenomena, and to assure us that we have no interest to raise the question 
as to the nature of God and of our own future. ... The sphere of positive 
science is not self-supporting, self-sufficing, self-explaining.” And else- 
where: “ The ideal of true humanism, and the ideal also of true science, 
would be realized when all our explanations made use of no principles 
which were not self-evident to human minds, self-explanatory to human 
feelings.” Is this not the very essence of intellectualism? Can any other 
philosophy or philosophical method so exalt self-evident principles? Can 
any other maintain that, just because a concept is perfectly clear to us, 
we must interpret the universe through it? Surely, if Descartes suffered 
from vicious intellectualism, our humanist groans on the same bed with 
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him. It matters not what idea each thinker happens to think the clearest 
—be it the number series of Pythagoras, or the “ Cogito” of Descartes, 
or the “ Ego” of Mr. Schiller—the resulting philosophy is perverse intel- 
lectualism if everything in the world is either reduced to that idea or else 
so interpreted through it that whatever proves unintelligible in terms of it 
is pronounced unreal. 

The eminently respectable antiquity of humanism and its intellectual- 
istic root appear undisguised, first, in those ideas which seem self-evident 
to it, and secondly, in the problems which it ranks as most important. 
As to Mr. Schiller’s self-evident first principles, they are professedly even 
more ancient than those generally favored by intellectualists; they are of 
the kind which “clings to the analogy of human agency.” To anthro- 
pomorphism must philosophy hark back, Mr. Schiller believes; and why? 
Because “anthropomorphic means partaking of the nature of man, and 
what human reasoning can fail to render the peculiarities of the human 
reason?” We now may observe what strikes the author as self-evident: 
first, there is a knower and a known; and, secondly, like knows like, as 
Empedocles said. Many latter-day sinners find quite as much obscurity 
in these axioms as in Descartes’s inference from “ cogito” to “sum,” or 
the pre-Socratic dichotomy, “being” and “not-being,” or the doctrine 
that one is the perfect number, or the forbidding of beans to philosophers. 
They will likewise shrink from the axiom, “ esse = percipi,” implied un- 
mistakably in Mr. Schiller’s entire discussion of “The Metaphysics of 
Evolution ” where, at the end of his criticism of Sir William Crookes’s 
hypothesis of elementary substance, Mr. Schiller says: “ The protyle... 
is in reality a synonym for Notuine; for zt is devoid of all the charac- 
teristics of sensible reality. It is not tangible ... nor audible... nor 
visible. . . . In short, it has no qualities that could render it in any way 
perceptible.” So whatever lacks sense qualities is non-existent. Little 
novelty here! Rather the same old story which teachers of elementary 
logic use in their exercises on fallacies! 

One might point out the conservative intellectualism of Book LI, 
wherein, after showing that pessimism is the philosopher’s most important 
problem, the humanist solves it to the glory of God and man. Pessimism 
is the view that the world is either perverse or irrational, thinks Mr. 
Schiller, and if the world is either, life is “negated,” which, I suppose, 
means that it is somehow hampered, rendered nugatory. Pessimism 
preaches “the hideous and unalterable sordidness of life”; and few would 
care to survive to feel it long. Back of such an interpretation lies the 
extreme intellectualistic presupposition that a theory about the cosmic 
drift must regulate our practical attitudes, feelings, and conduct from 
moment to moment. If the world isn’t engineered so as to guarantee 
unlimited bliss for all hands, your knowledge of this must logically per- 
vade your dinner, the evening at the theater, and to-morrow’s boat ride; 
must, in short, throw its lights or its shadows across each hour. The 
obvious retort that springs to modern lips is that, as a matter of psycho- 
logical fact, these lights and shadows do not fall upon men’s paths as the 
logic of the case demands; Epicurus, Lucretius, and Professor Santayana 
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are not the rare exceptions, they are rather the shining examples of the 
normal man’s invincible indifference in practical life to the intellectual- 
ist’s demand that we allow metaphysics to sour our breakfast porridge and 
paralyze the nerves which give us a good time. What may be truth of 
the cosmos through all the reaches of time is not, as a matter of fact, true 
of little spots in it at some brief moments; and men, who live and move 
only in little spots and only at brief moments, always have reacted and 
always will react only to these intimate near tracts of time and space. 
Pessimism is not a practical problem for anybody save an impractical 
person. This fact is highly conducive to useful optimism. 

The reviewer, in failing to discuss the questions raised by “The 
Riddle of the Sphinx,” has proved unfair to its author; and he regrets 
that he is capable of nothing better than such injustice. But he is too 
strongly convinced that wayfarers should pay no attention to Sphinxes 
and their riddles. All Sphinxes are of the same breed as the Sphinx of 
Thebes, which used to ask: “ What animal goes on four legs in the morn- 
ing, on two at midday, and on three in the evening?”—and sent those 
who answered wrongly to jump off a high cliff. Modern man, absorbed in 
making the world a more comfortable tavern, refuses to waste a minute 
over such riddles, much less to take his wrong answers so tragically. 


Wa ter B. Pitkin. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Geschichte und Kulturgeschichte. Watter Goetz. Archiv fiir Kultur- 
geschichte, March, 1910, pp. 4-19. 


Beginning with the eighth volume, the Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte 
is published by B. G. Teubner under the general editorship of Dr. George 
Steinhausen. At the same time with this significant advance in its ma- 
terial equipment, the review is undergoing a corresponding change in 
character. More distinctly than hitherto it is to be a repository for work 
done in the broad field of the history of culture. The editors believe this 
to be not merely the summation of the results of specialized study of the 
history of religion, art, morality, industry, etc., but a distinct form of 
research which takes up these particular results and elicits from their 
synthesis valuable generalizations. The European civilization of the 
middle age and of modern times, in particular that of Germany, will be 
kept in the foreground. 

Professor Goetz’s article is designed to present further discussion of 
the aims of the Archiv. The author begins by stating that certain views 
that were advocated a decade ago in Germany are now almost wholly 
abandoned; viz., the biological analogy of history; the dominance as- 
signed to the social-psychological factors, and the “ comparative method.” 
The younger generation is engaged in an extension of the historical field 
to which Lamprecht gave the name “ history of civilization,” or “ history 
of culture” (Kulturgeschichte). Negatively, the new discipline must be 
distinguished from the old. That which was formerly called Kultur- 
geschichte has been taken over by Volkskunde, since the latter came into 
existence. Whatever falls within this field should no longer be desig- 
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nated by the more special name. It must be admitted, indeed, that the 
definition of Kulturgeschichte is still somewhat unsettled. Bernheim re- 
jects the equation of it with universal history as too vague, and defines it 
as “the history of the development of the forms and processes of social 
life, and of the instruments and results (intellectual and material) of the 
non-political activity of man.” But this raises the question whether po- 
litical life and the life of culture are separate, whether the state is to be 
considered as standing apart. As it is, however, the term is fairly intel- 
ligible. If, e. g., a lecture on the history of medieval culture is an- 
nounced, students at once understand it to indicate a discussion compre- 
hending the political, the economic, and the intellectual life of the Middle 
Age—an essay in the general or total history of the time. 

The more important question is whether the historian should consider 
it his function to cultivate history in this comprehensive sense. That 
political history is not the whole of history its stoutest advocates would 
admit; however highly you estimate the history of the state, there re- 
mains a whole range of significant activities which are just as truly his- 
torical material. Though political historians assert that the political life 
is the important thing in the progress of events and that in limitation to 
that field lies the hope of attaining the scientific ideal, yet the question 
remains open, Whose is the comprehensive field of all describable human 
activities ? 

In a time of gathering and arranging new material, delimitation was 
necessary. But how many brilliant works have owed their existence to a 
transgression of these narrow bounds, the particular problem in each in- 
stance necessitating deviation from the old methods. No history of the 
Reformation was ever written without borrowing much from theology; 
none of the French Revolution without some consideration of philosophy. 
A study of the great nineteenth-century histories reveals that their au- 
thors have branched out in many directions according to individual in- 
clinations and aptitudes. Ranke himself went out of his strict domain 
to write on “Italian Poetry.” It is necessary that new and larger aims 
should be set up. Scholarship obeys the law of outgrown ideals. Were 
there no such restatement of ideals, historical scholarship would result in 
an intolerable sum of repetitions. It can preserve its function as a 
teacher of the nation only so long as it takes account of all the significant 
activities in national development. 

After all, is the broadening of the problem of historical scholarship so 
impossible? Archeology has never been so circumscribed. Classical 
philology and Egyptology have always regarded the whole of ancient cul- 
ture as their province. Mommsen thought he could give no adequate 
account of Roman history without including industry, religion, literature, 
art. Eduard Meyer’s “ History of Antiquity ” is history of culture in our 
sense. What was possible for antiquity is possible also for medieval and 
modern times. Future teachers will be little benefited by accounts of 
coronations and political squabbles. .They should be enabled to present a 
view of the entire range of medieval life, for instance. The historian of a 
civilization must use the results of special researches, but always with a 
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view to ascertaining their mutual relations, and to ultimate generali- 
zation. 

A new method is required by the new ideals; but this, argues Goetz, 
will have to be based upon the historico-critical method. The assumption 
of “laws of history” and belief in the exactitude of the “comparative 
method” exclude inductive investigation in the attempt to make history 
an exact science. Not that the search for analogies is valueless; we need 
discussion of these as our sociological and ethnographic knowledge in- 
creases. But their value is limited and subordinate. Finally, the his- 
tory of civilization needs representation in the university faculties quite 
as much as world-history. And these claims, it is maintained, are not 
new or radical; they are merely a description of present-day tendencies in 
historical thought. 


C. W. Doxsee. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGY. January, 1911. 
Practise Effects in Free Association (pp. 1-18): F. L. Wetts. - Practise 
decreases the free association time, with an accompanying differentiation 
and particularization of the responses. The free associations tend to 
become more superficial. The emotive value of free association experi- 
ments is decreased by practise. A Preliminary Experimental Study of 
the Conscious Concomitants of Understanding (pp. 14-64): Hikozo 
KakisE. — The type of imagery depends upon the way a word is given to 
the subject. The frequency of memory images is conditioned only by 
the rate of the reaction. The usual association tests do not indicate the 
mental content, but the Ausfrage method is better for such purposes. The 
feeling of concept is either a feeling of familiarity or of content. The 
Psychopathology of Apraxia (pp. 65-85): Isapor H. Cortat.—A general 
discussion followed by a report on two cases. The chief difficulty of the 
patients was the inability to transfer a subjective choice into an objective 
reaction. The disturbing lesion was probably located at the angle of the 
third, left frontal convolution of the Sylvian fissure. The disorders could 
be partially corrected through visual impressions. Some Physical Factors 
Affecting Reaction Time with a Description of a New Reaction Key 
(pp. 86-93): Frank ANGELL.—A preliminary survey of the influence of 
the key on reaction time. The increase in the resistance of the key tends 
to lengthen reactions and decrease the distance of the movement. Pre- 
cision of Measurements Applied to Psychometric Functions (pp. 94-98) : 
F. H. Sarrorp.—A discussion of three recent articles on psychometric 
functions by Dr. F. M. Urban from the standpoint of physical measure- 
ments. The Psychology of Drowsiness (pp. 99-111): H. L. Houine- 
worTH. — An introspective and analytical study of peculiar states of low- 
ered consciousness. Some foreign element often substitutes itself for 
other datum and takes its place in the composition of the hallucination. 
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In these states there is present a fluid kind of association on a sensory 
basis bringing about peculiar combinations. Intelligent inhibitions are 
absent. The details of the drowsy consciousness fade more quickly than 
in the normal state. Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory 
of Vassar College. An Effect of Fatigue on the Judgments of the Af- 
fective Value of Colors (pp. 112-114): Erne L. Norris, Auice G. Twiss, 
and M. F. Wasusurn. A Note on the Affective Values of Colors (pp. 
114-115): M. F. Wasusurn. The Discrimination of Articulate Sounds 
by Raccoons (pp. 116-119): W. T. SHepHerp.—The animals gave re- 
sponses that seemed very characteristic of discrimination, yet the author 
hesitates in giving this as a final conclusion. Book Reviews: Dr. Franz 
Nikolaus Finck, Die Haupttypen des Sprauchbaus: ALEXANDER F. CHAmM- 
BERLAIN. Amy E. Tanner, Studies in Spiritism: JosepH Jastrow. C. L. 
Herrick, The Metaphysics of a Naturalist; Philosophical and Psycholog- 
ical Fragments: W. S. Foster. Paul Meunier et René Masselon, Les 
reves et leur interpretation: THropaTte L. Smitu. Alfred Binet, L’année 
psychologique. H. E. Cushman, A Beginner’s History of Philosophy. 
Robert Gaupp, Psychologie des Kindes. Stanley Le Fevre Krebs, Trick 
Methods of Eusapia Palladino. Wolfgang Weichardt, Ueber Ermiid- 
ungstoffe. H. E. Wingfield, An Introduction to Hypnotism, Experimental 
and Therapeutic. Anne M. Nicholson, The Concept Standard. FE. B. 
Titchener, A Text-book of Psychology. Joseph Jastrow, The Qualities of 
Men. A. Schoppa, Die Phantasie nach ihrem Wesen und ihrer Bedeutung 
fiir das Geistesleben. G. Haberlandt, Die Sinnesorgane der Pflanzen. 
F. G. Benedict and Thorne M. Carpenter, The Metabolism and Energy 
- Transformations of Healthy Man During Rest. E. J. G. Stumpf, Der 
Traum und seine Deutung, nebst erklarten Traumbeispielen. Mary 
Whiton Calkins, A First Book in Psychology. Paul Kariskha, Straight 
Goods in Philosophy. E. L. Thorndike, Educational Psychology. James 
H. Snowden, The World a Spiritual System. William Brown, The Use 
of the Theory of Correlation in Psychology: F. M. Ursan. Heinrich 
Ernst Ziegler, Der Begriff des Instinktes, einst und jetzt; eine Studie 
liber die Geschichte und die Grundlagen der Tierpsychologie: J. W. Bairp. 
G. W. F. Hegel, The Phenomenology of Mind. G. M. Whipple, Manual 
of Mental and Physical Tests. Max Talmey, Psyche. Count E. M. 
Cesaresco, The Psychology and Training of the Horse. J. Mourly Vold, 
Ueber den Traum. Theodore De Laguna and Grace Andrus De Laguna, 
Dogmatism and Evolution: Studies in Modern Philosophy. Hudson 
Maxim, The Science of Poetry and the Philosophy of Language. Fred- 
erick G. Bonser, The Reasoning Ability of Children. L. Forbes Winslow, 
The Suggestive Power of Hypnotism. M. Pelletier, Les lois morbides de 
Vassociation des idées. William A. White, Bulletin No. 2, Government 
Hospital for the Insane. 


ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. XVI. Band, 
Heft 4. November, 1910. Ueber die Grenzen der naturwissenschaft- 
lichen und der historischen Methode (pp. 431-452): C. Fries. - Unity has 
been the goal of human knowledge and unification the all-pervading 
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method. The theory of conservation of matter and energy reigns su- 
preme not only in the inorganic but also in the organic world, mental life 
included. Thus viewed, there can be no essential distinction between 
physical, biological, and historical method. Rickert is wrong simply 
because he fails to analyze thoroughly the concepts law, history, etc. 
Nature is but one; hence also science is but one. Ueber Bedeutung und 
Wesen der Elementarbegriffe (pp. 453-497): L. GaBritovitscu. — Colors, 
sounds, direction, etc., these ultimate indefinables forming the raw material 
of concepts, are elementary concepts. Now, qualities (in the cognitive 
process) are relations, and as such they occur in real contents, which 
latter, by the very fact of their being so or so qualified, form spheres of 
experience. Obviously, experience as a whole is the prius of these 
spheres, whence the opposition content-form is no more: the spheres in 
their mutual relations exhibit the formal. Zur Systematik der Wissen- 
schaften (pp. 498-520): E. Bartruet. - The domains not conquered by the 
natural sciences and still retained by philosophy are: epistemology, logic, 
metaphysics, ethics, and esthetics. Now, epistemology as a propsedeutic 
science is hardly of any use to philosophy; logic enjoys autonomy; meta- 
physics has been tottering all along, and with the advent of the teleologic 
method its abolition is almost an accomplished fact. Thus, only ethics 
and esthetics remain the legitimate possession of philosophy. The follow- 
ing is a logical basis for a system of the sciences: (a) epistemology (the 
possibility of knowledge); (b) logic and mathematics; (c) natural sci- 
ences (the study of objects as such); (d) philosophy (the science of 
values). Die Entwicklung und Ausbreitung des esthetischen Lebens 
durch die Kunst (pp. 521-531): R. M.-Freienrets.- While teaching to 
regard objects in themselves, apart from their practical use, art creates 
“esthetic distance.” Furthermore, by a sort of suggestion art prepares 
a direct esthetic attitude toward objects. Finally, by transforming the 
objects art discovers new esthetic viewpoints. Die Klassen des Seienden 
(pp. 532-535): T. Keur.-In terms of duration being is infinite or finite. 
In terms of qualification, since what is is something, being is material or 
immaterial. Schematically, thus: 

immaterial: Vacancy = Space. 

material: the Filler = Substance. 


‘Transient ‘immaterial: Orders and Forms (Space-sections). 
material: Unified substance-manifolds = Compound objects. 


Intransient { 
Being 


Die theoretischen und praktischen Folgen des Determinismus (pp. 5386—- 
544): G. WenbEL. - Theoretically, determinism renders possible philo- 
sophie monism, guards against the mystifying hypothesis of psycho- 
physical parallelisms, and stimulates the generalization of the law of 
conservation of energy. Practically, determinism, regarding, as it does, 
human acts as determined by motives, makes it possible to develop char- 
acter, bars fatalism, and brightens the prospects of human progress. 
Moreover, it is all compatible with an idealistic standpoint. Die newesten 
Erscheinungen. 
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REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. December, 1910. Les travaux de 
Vécole de Wurzburg (pp. 553-580): N. Kostyterr.-— This is a school of 
introspection, and its success would appear unfavorable to the objective 
conception of thought (cf. first article) were it not for the fact that it 
ends in a purely metaphysical synthesis. Le réle de Vindividu dans la 
formation de la morale (pp. 581-599): Lany. - An endeavor to define the 
real value of the individual whom modern sociology has seemed to re- 
duce to a mere executor of rules socially established. Critique des 
méthodes de l’esthétique (pp. 600-624): Cu. Lato. — Traditional esthetics, 
when mystical, repels the idea of method; otherwise, it falls under the 
conditions of general logic, and has to define its problems and solve them 
as any other science. Its method is then not separable from its solutions. 
Revue générale. Les revues allemandes de psychologie en 1909: 
Foucautt. Analyses et comptes rendus. James, The Meaning of 
Truth: L. Daurtac. De Wulf, Histoire de la philosophie en Belgique: 
G. Dwetscuavvers. P. Néve, La philosophie de Taine: J. Szconp. F. 
Jodl et F. P. Fulci, L’etica del Positivismo: M. Sotovine. Dr. O. Lempp, 
Das Problem der Theodicee in der Philosophie und Literatur der 18. 
Jahrhunderts bis auf Kant und Schiller: J. Seconp. A. Matagrin, La 
psychologie sociale de Gabriel Tarde: L. Dauriac. L. Schiemann, Gobi- - 
neau’s Rassenwerk: Dr. S. JANKELEVITCH. Notices bibliographiques. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


HarvarD University has recently acquired from Dr. Arnold Genthe, 
of San Francisco, some very important manuscripts of Hegel which were 
thought to have been lost. They contain: (1) mathematical notes, dated 
September 23, 1800; (2) fragmentary drafts of the “ Propaedeutik ” 
and the “ Encyclopaedie,” dated October 11, 1811; (3) reports about 
Esser’s “ System der Logik,” Calker’s “ Denklehre oder Logik und Dia- 
lektik,” and about the paintings of Kuegelgen; (4) drafts of letters: 
(a) to Goethe, of February 24, 1821 (two different sketches), (b) to 
Goethe, of August 2, 1821, (c) to Goethe, of September 15, 1822 (these 
Goethe letters have been published by Dr. Arnold Genthe in the Goethe- 
jahrbuch of 1895), (d) to the Prussian ministry of state concerning raise 
of salary, (e) to Freiherr von Altenstein and to Prince Karl August von 
Hardenberg accompanying the “ Philosophie des Rechts,” (f) to the min- 
ister of the interior, Freiherr von Schuckmann, concerning the release of 
Victor Cousin, who was arrested in Berlin in November, 1824, and, (g) to 
Cousin; (5) aphorisms—most of them not printed in Rosenkranz’s “ Leben 
Hegels ” (1844); (6) university reports: (a) draft of Hegel’s address on 
the occasion of his retirement as rector at the University of Berlin, 
(b) draft of a letter to the Prussian ministry concerning renovation of 
the university, in which Hegel pleads for a university chapel, (c) draft 
of a report concerning Dr. F. E. Beneke, whose habilitation at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin Hegel sought to prevent; (7) lecture notes; (8) report 
about final examinations (Abiturienthenaufsaetze) at the Brandenburg 
gymnasium, which Hegel had to read as member of the examination com- 
mittee; (9) excerpts from various books, newspapers, etc. These manu- 
scripts are deposited in the Philosophical Library in Emerson Hall, and 
are accessible to students who may wish to examine them. 


Tue Home University Library of Modern Knowledge, a series of new ° 
books, by eminent authorities, at a moderate price (75 cents a volume), 
and specially written for the layman and student, will be inaugurated this 
month by the publication, over the imprint of Messrs. Henry Holt and 
Company, of the first ten volumes. The editors are Professor Gilbert 
Murray, of Oxford University; Herbert Fisher, of Oxford University; 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson, of the University of Aberdeen; and Pro- 
fessor William T. Brewster, of Columbia University. Among the first 
ten volumes, which are to be ready this month, are the following: “ The 
Socialist Movement,” by J. Ramsay MacDonald; “ Liberalism,” by Pro- 
fessor L. T. Hobhouse; “Crime and Insanity,” by Dr. C. A. Mercier; 
and “ Evolution,” by Professor J. Arthur Thomson and Professor Arthur 
Geddes. 

Bruce Payne, Ph.D. (Columbia, 1905), professor of educational psy- 
chology in the University of Virginia, has been appointed president of 
the George Peabody College for Teachers at Nashville. The old Peabody 
College has been disbanded and President Payne will have a free field in 
constructing the new one, which is to have new grounds, buildings and 
faculty, and one million and a half additional endowment. 











